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LOVE AND LAW. 
BY H. HASTINGS WELD. 


What benefit can children be 
But charge and disobedience ? What's the 


Love they render, at one and twenty years ? 
“won't! I won’t! I won't! I tell you, and 
nouse talking. He’s an impudent obsti- 
blockhead and I'll kick him out just so 
gre as he darkens my door again.” 
‘But father.’ 


‘Bat what 7’ 
'Yyn know it is not a twelvemonth since he 


4 saved your house—’ 
No such thing! no such thing! Every 
Fe thing was doing well enough, every body was 
BR mening with water as fast as they could, and 
Wivas directing “em, and up comes Mr. Burnet 
gawalk. He would’nt run if the town was 
sire. ‘Gentlemen,’ says he, as if that was a 

BH iimefor compliment—and they ail minded him 
SO without taking any more notice of me, than if 
" Bivwas ravin’ mad. He stopped ’em all from 
ts runing too, as well as himself, and planted 
re. ‘Saved your house by his coolness, method, 
ies and regularity.’ 
8 Coolness be d—d! Coolness at a fire, to be 
sure! A pretty pass we have come to when a 
man sixty years old, who has been selectman 
th years, and representative twice, is to be 
sighted for a chicken who has not moulted his 
fst coat of feathers. Asif a man had no in- 
terest in his own affairs, and could not have 
his say, when his own house was burning.’ 

‘You owe the preservation of your house to 
thechicken, nevertheless.’ 

‘No such thing! no such thing! And if I 
do, [had rather it had burned down, than that 
heshould have the chance to boast that he has. 
78 And you eternally throwing it in my teeth— 
O@ Uilset fire to it myself—I’'ll be hanged if I 
» Cae 
4 You'll be hanged if you do, father, and that 
» & Would be very unpleasant to every one except 
wel your friend, Mr. Giles.’ 
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‘And you—you’d be glad of it, too. I should 
be out of the way and then you might marry 
‘bat pettifogging scoundrel.’ 

"B ‘You know he hates litigation. Pettifogging 
indeed! did he not settle your mill-stream suit 
against Giles, without inflicting upon you the 
Mitation, delay, and cost of a trial.’ 
‘There you come again. I wishhe had been 
in the stream before he made the set- 
lement.’ I hate Giles—and meant to ruin him. 
You knew it—and Burnet knew it.’ 
‘He recovered the damages you claimed.’ 
‘A fig for the damages. I told him to chase 
hunt him to the poor-house ;—and 
what does he do but persuade the scamp toset- 
ra le, without so much as saying ‘sheriff’ to him. 
if the has saved me costs, he has saved him too, 
~when I would willingly have thrown away 
five thousand dollars, tosee Giles at work on 
road.’ 
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‘mallalong in rows like Indian corn—and—’ 


*T wo thousand in hand, is better than seven 
thousand thrown away.’ 

‘I dare say, dare say. So you think—you 
expect that you and Mr. Burnet will be a thou- 
sand better off. But you shan’t; I’ll disinher- 
it vou—I’ll make my will—I’ll make it to-day 
—Il’ll make it now.’ 

‘Shall I send John for Mr. Burnet, father ? 
You must have a lawyer, you know.’ 

This was the climax. Mary Williams had 
vexed her father to the utmost safe extremity. 
She left the room, making a provoking dutiful 
‘curtsy’ at the door. The old man paced the 
floor in anagony of vexation. 

‘lll disown her and adopt Black Sal, the 
kitchen girl—I’ll disinherit her, and give my 
property to the Colonization Society—I’ll nev- 
er speak to heragain—lI’!] turn her out of doors 
—I’ll go this very instant and tell her—’ 

‘To roast that pair of chickens or boil them, 
papa ?’ 

Mary was pretty—and the old man was par- 
tially disarmed by the smiling phiz she thrust 
in the door ; appeased in spite of himself, fon 
he was proud of his daughter. 

‘Boilthem, Mary. 1 won’t till after dinner.’ 

‘Won’t what, father ? 

‘Begone, you undutiful huzzy.’ 

If the reader is a daughter, I need not tell 
her that Mary had overheard every word of 
her father’s angry soliloquy, if he be a fa- 
ther'I need not tell him, that, although the old 
gentleman tried to persuade himself he was in 
earnest, his threats were quite as likely to be 
put into execution, as forthe comet to brush a- 
way this world of ours. And Mary knew it. 
Such skirmishes between the father and daugh- 
ter were diurnally repeated—things of course, 
like the encounters between Commodore Trun- 
nionand Tom Pipes. There were, however, 
this difference—the ex-nautical belligerents 
sparred in public. Old Williams and his 
daughter held their discussions in private.— 





We cannot commend the conduct of Mary in 
| thus harrassing her father, but if good ever 
came out of evil, it certainly did in these do- 
mestic differences. As athunderstorm clears 
and purifies the atmosphere, so the air of their 
afternoon and evening fire-sides was material- 
ly improved by the storms of the morning.— 
The old gentleman sallied out, after giving 
Mary the last word, which, unlike a majority 
of her sex, she always allowed him, and was 
invariably in good humor at dinner time.— 
The motto of the afternoon in reference to the 
altercation of the morning was 
Oh no! we never mention it— 

and Father Williams suffered himself to be 
read peaceably to sleep in his arm-chair. If, 
upon waking, he should even discover Burnet 
in the room—a thing by the way of no unfre- 
quent occurrence—the placid feelings which 
await upon temperance and a good digestion, 
had hitherto made him civil to his daughter’s 
guest, or at least his wrath to be poured upon 
Mary’s head next day. And, like a dutiful 
| daughter we have seen how she endured her 
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parent’s wayward humors. Her mother had 
been dead for years, and but forthe manner in 
which Mary filled her place in vexing her fa- 
ther, she would long before have been an or- 
phan. True it was, she was more than e 
daughter to him, compelling him to forget; 
while she tormented him, that the old butt of 
his caprices, his wife, was silent. 
* ~ * * * 


With subtle cobweb cheats, 
They’ve stepped in the law like nets, 
* In which, when once they are embrangled, 
The more they stir, the more they're tangled. 


We have shown how religiously Mr, Wil- 
liams hated a certain person with whom he 
had some law embranglements ; and, sooth to 
say,his aversion had good and sufficient ground. 
Giles was one of those detestable animals to be 
met with in almost every community, who are 
never happy but when in litigation. Every 
thought had some connection with what Black- 
stone terms the ‘perfection of human reason,’ 
but it was only upom the imperfections of that 
perfection that he studied to perfect himself— 
or rather in which he liked to dabble. Ob- 
serve it when you will, those whose names are 
oftenest found witha ‘vs.’ added, are those who 
are least acquainted with the wholesome and 
necessary enactments of the law. Every win- 
dow which looked upon any part of Giles’ es- 
tates was darkened with a dead wall--the bran- 
ches of every fruit tree which overhung his 
ground from his neighbors’ enclosures, were 
plucked of their produce, or sawed off even 
with the fence. To look upon his land wasal- 
| most a trespass ; to step upon it quiteone. He 
knew the path to the pound better than that to 
the church—as his neighbors cattle could wit- 
ness. No contract was binding with him, un- 
less it was duly signed, witnessed and acknowl- 
edged. Forsuch a man, our friend Williams, 
quick and strong in his passions, and frank to 
bluntness, could entertain no feelings but dis- 
gust in the abstract,—when he found himself 
actually entangled in the toils of the wily 
knave, he was furious. 

It is unnecessary to go into the details of the 
dispute—it is sufficient to say Williams was as 
clearly in the right, and Giles as clearly in the 
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wrong as the reader will surmise from their 
ctive characters. The latter had presum- 
upon the former’s known dislike of liti- 
gation—but his bold attemptat villany was foi- 
led by the anger of Mr. Williams, who imme- 
diately, and for the first time in his life, appea- 
led to the law. ‘To evoid, as much as possible 
a business for which he had an unconquerable 
loathing he committed the whole affair to Bur- 
‘net, with full power to manage it at his discre- 
_tion,—only signifying his wish that not a point 
should be yielded, but that Giles should be 


wrung out of his last dollar, if ee ap- 
peal, continuation, or any other means, x 


/ net chose the more direct way of adj 
| mauer, by compromise, to whieh Gi ; 
found he hed caught a tartar, ed 5 


but Burnet was astonished to find his services 





| so ill appreciated, that upon hearing the result, 
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Williams transferred his dislike from his op- 
ponent tohisattorney. Theold gentieman had 
made a sort of merit of his intention to beggar 
his antagonist, and, in his rage at being disap- 
pointed, flatly and directly charged the lawyer 
with having been the accomplice of Giles, in 
an attempt to impose upon him. We cannot 
tell how Burnet would have received such a 
charge, had it not been for the interference of 
a certain blind god, who imparts a portion of 
his own indistinctness of vision to lovers,when 
the faults and impertinence of fathers are ap- 
parent enough to every body else. 

Reasoning him out of such a preposterous i- 
dea was only hunting him to another cover.— 
He insisted upon it that Burnet was only care- 
ful of his interest, because he expected one day 
to inherit the property he preserved. His con- 
duct upon this conviction was less violent, but 
more determined than before. Such were the 
effects of one lawsuit upon a naturally frank 
and open disposition! Williams had learned 
to suspect the motives of all around him. He 
had also learned concealment, for he hugged 
his suspicions to himself, and inwardly, but 
firinly resolved, that the young man, from 
whom twenty-four hours before, he would have 
eoncealed nothing, ani to whom he would have 
denied nothing, should be forbidden the house. 
We have seen how this determination was re- 
ceived by Mary, and how despite the old gen- 
tfeman’s threats, the visits of Burnet was still 
eontinued. ‘To do the young man justice,how- 
ever; it is fair to state that he was an innocent 
trespasser. Had he caught an inkling of the 
old gentleman’s suspicions, he was too high- 
spirited to give them a color by persevering in 
hhis suit to the daughter. 

* * * * 

‘She shan’t.’ 

*He talks in his sleep, Mary.’ 

‘Twon’t—I won’t, never will--it’s no’—(in- 
distinct.) 

“What does he mean.’ 

‘He is fighting over his battle with Giles.’ 

Mary knew that was a——fib—when she utter- 
ed it, and fearful that her father’s treacherous 
tongue would betray her, rose to waken him.’ 

‘Stop, Mary, there he goes again.’ 

*He hates Giles so devoutly,’ said Mary, 
trembling. ‘Let me waken him.’ 

“No, no, sit still.’ 

*Come here—(indistinct)—kick him out.’ 

“Mr. Giles does not come here, Mary.’ 

The tone in which that short sentence was 
mitered, spoke all the wounded pride of Burnet, 
at discovering the deceit which had been prac- 
tised upon him. The whole truth flashed up- 
on his mind—she had been receiving his ad 
dresses in her father’s house, in his very pres 
ence against that parent’s positive wish and 
command. How startling is the distinct, slow 
enunciation of mingled reproof and biting sar- 
easm. Although pronounced inan under tone, 
it disturbed the old gentleman, and he started 
from his chair completelyly awake. 

‘Hey, what, ah, Burnet,’ said he coldly, ‘good 
evening. But what the devil does all this 
mean? Mary there,as red as hershawl—and 
yon Jook like a-convicted felon.’ Poor Burnet 
did indeed betray that he felt the awkwardness 
of his situation, As if he had discovered a 
gunpowder plot, the old man suddenly resumed 
‘pretty well—p-r-e-t--y well—d-——d well, Mr. 
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you been saying sir, to my daughter; in my 
own house, and under my very nose, sir ?’ 

‘Mr. Williams.’ 

‘Mr. Burnet.’ And the old gentleman made 
a very low bow. 

‘Mr. Williams, I have accidentally discov- 
ered by your murmuringsin your slumber,that 
you propose to kick me out of the house.’ 

‘Sir’ 

‘No more concealment, Mr. Williams ; it 
sits ill upon you. If, with your accustomed 
frankness, you had told me that my visits to 
your daughter were disagreeable to you,I nev- 
er would have intruded them.’ 

“Stay away, and wish me dead—eh ?’ 

‘Sir!' 

‘Yes, just as I say, I know I can’t wear two 
faces like a lawyer, (between his teeth,) and 
since I’ve gota part of the load off my stom- 
ach in my sleep, I'll be hanged if the whole 
shan’t come. I believe you don’t care a d—n 
for my daughter—but want to marry my money. 
There you have got all now,that you could fish 
out of what I shall say in my sleep fora year 
to come—or as long as I live.’ 

‘Well, Mr. Williams, I shall not undertake 
by talking to defend myself, as I can do that 
best by a course that will not only save words, 
but time, and not a few steps between my office 
and your house. I wish you a good evening 
sir, and a night’s sleep where I shall not bea 
listener. And to you Mary,I wish a portion 
of your father’s honest frankness. Had you 
possessed a tithe of it, I should not now be so 
ridiculously situated. Allow, me sir, before I 
go, as a particular favor toinquire what friend 
possessed you with so good an opinion of me.’ 

‘Your best friend, sir—yourself! You need 
not try to eye me out of countenance ; if J am 
a witness against you, I am not to be brow-bea- 
ten, I promise you. I told you to keep the ball 
a rolling with that scoundrel Giles, till you had 
barked him clean. I told you I would throw 
away two dollars to his one till he had nota 
sixpence lefi—I want to rid the country of him. 
Instead of that, you compromise, and bring 
me a couple of thousand dollars of his money. 
You thought me an old fool in my dotage, but 
I’m hale yet. Ill live a scare-crow, to keep 
you outof this house, this ten years. You 
thought you was husbanding your own prop- 
erty—but I'll give it to the board of Foreign 
Missions first-—-to the Esquimaux Indians— 
throw it to the devil before you shall have it. 
Good night, Mr. Burnet.’ 

‘Good night, sir.’ 

Mary, as in duty bound waited upon Burnet 
tothe door. Many atimeand oft had that door 
n a witness to the fact, that the last five min- 
’s of a visit, (ofientimes stretched to sixty) 
are, like the postcript of a letter, appropriated 
to the real business, as the parties forgot it, till 
about the close of the interview. Her face, as 
plain as looks could speak, said, ‘one kind word 
before we part.’ Burnet obstinately refused to 
understand, and did not even repeat his ‘good 
night’ atthe door, It was fairly closed and the 
ikkey turned before Mary felt that she was real- 
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would have been a pearl of great Price 
not one could be persuaded from her 

She threw herself on the bed and jngae 
aself examination. Judgement on they 
—present, Burnet appellant, by his ay, 
Dan Cupid; and Mary Williams, resp, 
Cupid argued like an adept for his abge 
ent. Mary made but a feeble defence aug 
mitted that she might have been parj 
fault. The case was submitted to Cones 
who returned a verdict of Guilty againga 
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Mercy who is always ready to temper jy ee 
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Thus to make poor lawyers mad. 
‘Morning her sweets were flinging,’ but » 
the distribution she certainly forgot to be in, 
partial. ‘The vinegar aspect of Timothy Bp 
net, Esq. as he sat in his office, on the m 
succeeding his ejectment from Old Williaa 
premises, was proof positive, that he, atime 
had been neglected by Madame Aurora, in : 
dispensation of ‘sweets.’ 
‘A heartless old reprobate,—but his daug 
Mary! there’s the unkindest cut of all 




















with 
think that she should conceal the true staieg nile F 
things, and let me get intosuch a con found. the wit 
ly awkward scrape. ‘Kick him out! that. nf adj: 





thanks I get, for serving another at MY OM Be oe farth 
cost, for compromising a suit, which if prope 1 the ex 
ly nursed would have bought mea houses | hing 
Williams vs. Giles, but I’ve done with fem 
‘ll send old Hunks this package, and think 
more of him or his daughter. Here, Pe ‘After 
(his mercury who was improving the situatig ‘Oh de 
of a lawyer’s boy, by playing in the stred) Hook 
pocketed his marbles and shuffled into thegh@.,, <. 
fice.) ‘Take this packet over to Mr. William? —&., » 

‘Ask for Miss Mary, and wait for anal phon 
swer, sir?” ra 

‘No, you fool, can’t you read the direction 
Lucky thatthese things don’t disturb my phild® 
ophy. They would completely unhinge som 
men for business; but give as much to do® 
have had this morning, and I won’t thinks 
Moll Williams, or any other she, twice if 
twelvemonth, Well,Tipstaff have you serve 
it? 2 

‘If you'll just take the trouble to look ite 
ver,’ said the Sheriff’s deputy, as he ente 
looking more than usually pleased, and hath 
ing the attorney a paper, ‘I’m thinking that 
this won’t do to arrest Joe Barnes upon, aay, 
how.’ 

. Sherif{f——either of his Deputies- 
ten requested - -never paid the same—neglects aim 
refuses to do so goods——defauilt th 
—body of the said Mary Wituiams !’ 

‘Pshaw I never gave you this.’ 

‘You certainly did.’ 

a * * 
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* * ” * 


‘Glad to hear you so decided, Mary. Gladi¢) 
her what you said last night. I knew youd 9 
y 

come to your senses after a while, and see 





ly alone—that Ae had taken his leave—perhaps 
his final leave. 

‘A passionate, hard hearted brute, to leave 
me thus,’ she exclaimed. ‘I’ll never speak to 


‘I wish I could hate him,’ said Mary as she 
closed her chamber door. 





Burnet what have you been doing—what have 


| 
| 
him again.’ | 
| 
i 


Oh, a single tear 


through that rogue of an attorney.’ 

Mary spilled the coffee, and scalded her fin- 
gers,looked white—then red—then white again, 
‘Mean to stick to it, don’t you ?” 
‘No—ah—yes.’ 

‘That’s right, never speak to him again,eh? 
‘Yes, that is—‘ 
‘Eh? 
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‘No father. 
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r, never look at one.’ 
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gonndrel. If Mr, 
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omen is Worse. 
slegion ! 


Burnet’s package came 





om in a paroxysm. 


o0T. 
for me, father ?’ 
Yes, if your name is Tobias Williams.’ 


oth , aa ' 
ae and vexatiously provoking, it is, to be obli- 
Villian, We! 9 keep one’s hands off a newspaper till 
| = me a-b-c-d-erian has spelled out allthe adver- 
? Cay 



































note in Which you are equally interested with 
man who is proceeding to inform himsel! 


with the pronunciation of the last word. 
hile Father Williams placed his arm-chair 
(the window, drew forth his spectacles, wiped 
ud adjusted them, held the paper now near, 
wwfarther from his nose,till he had ascertain- 
ithe exact focus, Mary could hardly forbear 
hing the paper from his hand. 

Let me read it first, papa.’ No answer. 
‘Dolet me see it, father.’ 

‘Afler me, madam, if at all.’ 

‘Ohdear!’ and she figgetted in her chaff, 
dlooked so vexed. ‘Well, if I am not go- 
gto see it to day, read it aloud, will you fa- 
er” 

hem.” ‘When you instructed me to com- 
micethe suit against Giles, the prosecution 
your claim for damages involved the title 
yourestate. I found, when you purchased 
Bangs, that he gave only a quitclaim. He 
ight of John Bradley, whose wife never re- 
mished her right, and she being dead, it is 
onherson.’ ‘What,on her son, what does 
atmean, Mary ?’ 

‘Letme see. It’s in, father, in her son.’ 
Ynherson. Well what does ‘hat mean ?’ 
‘Never mind, tather, read on.’ 

Inher son. If Giles had been put to a le- 
defence, his lawyer would have discovered 
faw in your title, and have purchased the 
nim, or bid for it, which would have compel- 


mibleto obtain a clear deed. Iwas afraid 
let the case lay open a day, lest he should 
Mover and take advantage of the fact, and 
telore settled with Giles to your great dis- 
Msiaction. I was afraid to trust even you 


weeded. For the expenses you may re-im- 
me. Whenever you can spare the money 
| your benevolent purposes to the—what!’ 
{4imax Indians.’ 

Vhat the devil does that mean ? 


Gee that you don’t, never speak to a fortune 
qdon’t think Mr. Burnet a fortune-hunter.’ 
No! you hate him for something else then? 


surnet has presumed— 
if, Pil shoot him. What do you hate him 
’ 


q@hat? No and yes—yes and no—you do 
ve him and you dom, Law puzzles me but 
If law is the devil, woman 


The old gentleman commenced pacing the 
y, as Williams opened it, a note fell to the 


If there is anything in this world particular- 


ements, or (o Wait a week for the contents of 


them, as deliberately as if his life were to 


ilstomake a great sacrifice in money and | 


th the secret, until I had obtained a quit-| 
Mof'young Bradley, in which I have just | 
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as 





‘Sir!’ 
‘Look me directly in the face. Now tell me 
did you ever tell Tim Burnet what I thought 
|of him in that Giles business ? 
| ‘Never,’ 
‘Are you sure? No evasion now.’ 
| ‘I certainly never did.’ 
| “Then I think better of him than if he had 
| Visited the house, knowing what I thought and 
;said. We acted like fools last night.’ 
‘We indeed!’ 
‘Give me my hat and cane, Mary.’ 
“Where are you going, father 
‘Don’t ask meso many questions, girl.’ 
~ + + % * 


* a 


“Time flies.” 
‘Oh, grandpa! let me look at the pictures in 
the big Bible. What’s that, gran’pa.’ 
‘That's writing,’ 
‘What does it say ?’ 
‘Timothy Burnet to Mary Williams,’ 
“Who is Mary Williams, gran’pa ?’ 
‘Go ask your mother, you young blockhead.’ 
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BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 

The following eloquent paper on time, is, we 
believe, from the pen of Paulding : 

‘Isaw atemple reared by the hands of man, 
standing with its high pinnacles in the distant 
plain. ‘The streams beat about it—the God of 
oature hurled his thunderbolts against it, yet it 
stood firm as adamant. Revelry was in the 
halls, the gay, the happy, the young, the bean- 
tiful was there. I returned—and lo!—the tem- 
ple was nomore. Its high walls lay in seatter- 
ed ruin; mossand wild grass grew rankly 
there; and at the midnight hour the owl’s long 
ery added to the dee; The young 
and gay who had revelled there had passed a- 
way. 

I saw a child rejoicing in his youth, the idol 
of his mother, and the pride of his father. 1 
and that child had become old.-- 
Trembling with the weight of years, he stood 


» solitude. 











returned 


the last of his generation, a stranger amidst the 
desolation around him. 

I saw an old oak standing in all itspride up- 
on the mountain; the birds were caroling in 
I returned, and the oak was leat 
the winds were playing at 
their pastimes through its branches. 

‘Who isthis destroyer?’ said I tomy guar- 
cian angel, 

‘It is Time,’ said he. ‘When the morning 
stars sung together for joy over the new made 





its boughs. 


less and sapless, 


world he commenced his course; and when he 
shall have destroyed ali that is beautiful of the 
earth; plucked the sun from his sphere ; veil- 
ed the moon in blood; yea, when heshall have 
rolled the heavens and earth away as a scroll 
then shall an angel from the throne of God 
| come forth, and with one foot on the seaand 





| one on the land, lift up his hand towards heav- 


en and swear, by Heaven’s Eternal,—‘TZme is, 
2 } 


time was, but time shall be no longe rT. 


dwells asthe tutelary goddess of his honsehold. 
Whata host of blessed memories are linked 
with that mother, even im her ‘reverence and 
chair-days !’ what a multitude of sanctifying 
associations surround her and make her lovely 
even on the verge of the grave! Is there not 
a beauty anda charm in that matronly woman 
who is looking fondly on her child on her lap? 
Is there not a holy influence around her, afid 
does not the observer at once pronounce her 
lovely ? What! though the line and lina- 
ment of youth are fled, time has given far 
more than he has taken away. And is there 
not a beauty and a charm in that fair girl who 
is kneeling before the matron—her own wo- 
man sympathies just opening into active life, 
as she holds the playful infant to her bosom ? 
All are beautiful; the opening blossom the 
mature flower, and the ripened fruit ; and the 
callous heart and the sensual! mind, that gropes 
for loveliness as a stimulant for passion, only 
shows that it has no correct sense’ of beauty. 
{Consti. Magazine. 
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SATIRE. 


What a bright night exclaimed the glow- 
worm turning his tailtothe moon. Put onthe 
sieam, 1am in haste cries the snail who had 
crept in arail road car. Crack it again my 
good fellow, ejaculates a fly that has lit on the 
tulds of a thunder cloud. Whata prodigious 
reverberation says a wool-pecker tapping a 
hollow tree on the roaring verge of Niagra,— 
i fear my house will beshaken down mutters a 
mouse as the walls of the cathedral rock with 
the throes of an earthquake. What a deal of 
observation we excite, says the bumbleblee, 
buzzing along in the tailot a comet. We 
leave the very ocean split asunder, exclaimed 
a perch darting along in wake of a whale-~ 
We shall bring up with a tremendaons erash, 
cries a vessel on an alavanhe that is plunging 
intoan Alpine abyss.- Bary me with my face 
to the foe cries a cockroach dying in the battle 
of the Nile. Whata longshadow I cast-hoots 
an owl gazing at an eclipse of the sun. The 
‘spoils of victory’ screams a harpy pouncing 
on an elephant struck with lightning. One 
cgunts as much as another, says a democratic 
(lea jumping into the face of a lion, This 
jast strong hold of aristocratical pride begins 
io totter, cries a levelling radical rat, putting 
his shoulder against the foundation of a pal- 
ace. I bave looked Satan outof countenance, 
cries a fanatic taking off his green spectacles. 
T'he gplendors of the millennium are bursting 
on orld, exclaims a new-light ultraist 
holdi#e up his jack-o’lantern. The chains 
of millions are breaking, screams an abolition- 
ist, as the bands of his own apparel gave way. 
Enough of this I return to the ship. 

{ Author of Ship and Shore. 





AVERSIONS ©TO MATRIMONY. 
Many of the yonng females in Greenland 
have such a deep rooted abhorrence of matri- 
mony, that when they are much importuned by 








BEAUTY OF WOMAN. 





a“ my dear, gentle papa, you swore 
adiy last nightto Mr.Burnetthat you would 
® your money to the Esquimax, before, as 







Di 
Wul? Thad forgotten it. Mary!’ 





Is there not a beauty and a charm in that | 


| venerated woman who siis in the ‘majesty of attendant on the 
: age,’ beside the fireside of her son, she who; of the head, 1 

fson-in-law, he should touch a dollar of it.’ nursed him in his infancy,tended him in youth, | effectually secures them from further importt- 
;counselled him in manhood, and who row ‘a Scar 


sailors, and are afraid of the compulsory in- 
terference of their parents, they elope mothe, 


woods and cut off their hair. The disgrage. 
: loss of this elegant ornament _ 
o great in that island, that * 
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-oy searing away their lovers, 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
A DIALOGUE ON MUSIC. 


“My child,” said a very worthy clergyman to 
his only son who had just returned from N— 
H— where he had been for the space of three 
years in pursuit of an education, and had vis- 
ited the Parish of his nativity for the first time 
after his arrival, “‘what did-you discover new 
in the appearance of our house of worship to- 
day ?” 

Son. Many things, Father, and I was just 
8 going to ask you something about them when 
you spoke; what has become of Mr, A. who 
used to sing under the pulpit ? 

Clergyman, Mr. A. my son, has left the par- 
ish ; and I regret very much to say, that I fear 
he leftus with very wrong feelings. I intend 


to relate to you, as soon as my engagements of 


more importance will permit, the whole train 
of circumstances which led to this event. 

The deep interest which I have ever felt for 
the well-being of the people under my care, 
has always led me, when any thing of import- 
ance was agitated in the parish to make a mi- 
nute investigation of it, in order that I might 
make up my mind thoroughly and firmly, and 
act decidedly. The course which I adopted 
in this affair, was one;which, under some sim- 
ilar circumstances, | hope you will adopt,should 
you ever experience its necessity. I hope and 
pray, however, that before you arrive at my 
age, the necessity of such a measure will have 
been entirely superseded by better things. 

Son. “Have you had any serious difficulties, 
father 1? 

Clr. Yes my son, we have; difficulties too, 
the severity of which came very near disband- 
ing us as a people. Never was I driven into 
such an extremity in relation to my duty, pre- 
vious to this event: at one time it was with the 
greatest difficulty that I could decide what was 
duty; but with a prayerful and humble reli- 
ance on the guidance of my Heavenly father, 
I advanced step by step in what I conceived to 
be the right course, until, at length, surmonnt- 
ing every difficulty I achieved a complete vic- 
tory. 

Son. Such news is painful indeed ; but, fa- 
ther, what gave rise to the difficulties of which 
you speak ? 

By this time a bell rang which called them 
to tea,and the conversation ceased until they 
had supped—-when the son, who had become 
very deeply interested in the former part of the 
conversation, pronounced his last interrogation 
again, and received the following ~~ 

Cler. At the commencement of our conver- 
sation, my son, I did not promise to go into a 
fuj] detail of these difficulties, until a time 
should offer when we would have nothing to 
break in upon us till we had finished ; but 
since you manifest so great a degree of anxie- 
f¥ to hear them, I will commence, and go as | 
fa r as our time will permit. 


For many years my feelings had been great- | 


ly tried with the state of the music in my par- 
ish. Often I have hardly been able to preach ; 

and soon after you left for N. H., I came to the 
conclusion that something, by way of improve- 
ment must be done ; for, to continue to preach 
with such singing, I could not. Accordingly I 
ealled a meeting of the Officers of the parish to 


take into consideration the propriety of em- | 


though they did not manifest any open hostility 
to the measure, yet their utter indifference was 
in reality worse than this. After considerable 
labor, however, I succeeded in obtaining their 
consent ; and without delay, a committee was 
appointed to wait upon Mr. E., then engaged 
in one of the other parishes as a teacher of 
music, to ascertain if it would be possible for 
him to come and teach a school for one or two 
quarters in our congregation ; and on receiv- 
ing an answer in the affirmative, I immediate- 
ly sat down in my study and prepared a sermon 
on the subject of church music from the text, 
“Twill sing with the spiril, and will sing with 
the understanding also,” and preached it to my 
people on the sabbath following. After which 
I appointed a general singing school for the 
church and congregation to meet in the lecture 
room on the following Wednesday evening. 

The evening came and the room was crowd- 
ed to overflowing. All the young people from 
our own parish, and many from the neighbor- 
ing parishes were present, and my hopes of the 
final result beat high. I made it a point, al- 
ways to be there, when duties of a higher im- 
portance did not interfere. 

Ina very few evenings, however, I found 
that the number of regular attendants was in 
agreat measure lessened. Mr. E. althougha 
man who possessed a good practical knowl- 
edge of music, had not the faculty of interest- 
ing others ; and consequently the school be- 
came smaller and smaller, until there remain- 
ed but aboutthirty individuals. These appear- 
ed determined to stand by their instructor and 
sustain him. 


You may well imagine what were my feel- 
ings at this crisis. Of course I did not stand 
a beholder of the scene unaffected. To wit- 
ness so large a school dwindle away so rapidly 
—-to have my most sanguine hopes—my fondest 
expectations dashed in an hour when they 
seemed to rise the highest, was indeed painful. 
But I resolved not to give up the enterprise ; 
and the school was continued the remainder of 
the quarter ; during which time the thirty of 
which we spake manifested considerable inter- 
est. 

Mr. E. illustrated as far as he was capable 
in his plan of instruction, the elementary prin- 
ciples of music, and many new and beautiful 
tunes were learned ; but, after all my toil, and 
trouble, I found that what we had done wasof no 
avail,and 1 was obliged from Sabbath to Sab- 
bath to listen tothe doleful tones of the knell of 
death which had been tolling over our music 
for years. Mr. A. deemed himself very great- 
ly slighted because we did not invite him to 
take charge of the school; and feeling too 
proud to sit as a scholar, under one whom he 
| considered nothing more, or not quite his equal 
| in the art, he refused to attend ; consequently 
| could not sing the new tunes, or catch the spir- 
it of animation which had been raised by the 
school. The fact was,he did not want to learn 
them ; for, said he to one of the scholars one 
day, “if Ido, not one of the old people will be 
able tosing ; and I do not believe in taking the 
praises of God out of the lips of his children 

Thus all efforts to produce a change was in- 
effectual. ButI was resolved in perseverence. 





| ploying a teacher to instruct our people, both For the Poughk 
old and young in this science. I however THE MONTH. 
found the majority to be against me ; for, al- sont. 


On the third of this month the dg 
ses, and that period of excessive heat 
denominated dog-days commences, 
that Sol exerts his greatest influence 
presses man and beast with his burnjp. 
The winds relinquish their offices of fy 
in refreshing the animal creation, ay 
Zephyr hides itself in the grove at, 
A sultry silence pervades all naty 
songsters are asleep among the dark g 
age and the song of the grass-hopper 













































way as he creeps beneath the cooling = 
the clover leaf. ~ 
Now too, is the season for the “host” oon 
ionable resorts to unburden himself of 
of politeness, and to fill his coffers with _eoul 
comforters ; and while juleps and hyeae 
refresh his visiters, cheerfulness creep chile 
heart, and makes his face radiant wil} men 
centsmiles. The population of citiesd $e 
rapidly, and country villages teem wh at th 
plodding merchants, the buckram bea ie 
the nymph-like belles who have fled { vale 
fiery pavé of Broadway to breathf wn 
and drink the dew of the morning a 
the cup of the wild honey-suckle tpe him 
hedge. The grain fields throw off ther 
tleof green and become arrayed in th er 
robes of maturity, filling the far oe 
with joy and gratitude. BS tea 
On the 22d of this month the sun ¢ wer 
zodiacal sign of Leo the Lion. Thist 4 
so called in honor of one of the twelvell o,, 
of Hercules. The first task which bor 
thieus imposed upon him was to kill <4, 
of the Nemen forest, which had fora it ¥ 
time ravaged the country near Mycena, the 
hero, unable to destroy him with arrow of | 


all the confidence of his strength cuté 








club from the forest with which he x0 
the beast, pursued him to his den and A 
him todeath. He carried the dead we 
his shoulders as a trophy of his victory me 
cene and during the remainder of uae 
clothed himself withits skin. Eurysthett the 
so astonished at the sightof the animal, stat 
the extraordinary prowess of Herel oth 
he ordered him never to enter the ¢ wit 
city when he returned from his ex} up 
but to wait for his orders without the Ar 
He even made himself a brazen no’ 
which he retired whenever Hercules ble 
blo 

ha 

LOVE AND INSANITY. bo 

A most affecting case is related by bu 
vins, in his treatise on disorders of the sti 
A lady on the point of marriage, whos the 
ded husband usually travelled by the for 
coach to visit her, went one, day to mg" the 
and found instead of her lover, an olf! = 
who came toannounce to her the ¢idil on 
sudden death. Sheuttered a scream, at hi 
ously exclaimed, ‘is he dead!’ Bat the 
consciousness of the affliction that had be ba 
her ceased. ‘From that fatal moment Br 
riod of 50 years, she daily, in all seasons an 
ersed the distance to the spot, and eveoy ha 
she uttered in a plaintive toneand ina% bo 
manner, “he has hotcome yet, I will m ‘ 








[To be continued.) 
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SELECTIONS. 
—— k 
THRILLING SKETCH. 

A portal of the arena opened, and the com- 

patant, with a mantle thrown over his face and 

re, was let into the surroundery. The li- 
on roared and ramped against the bars of his 
den at the sight. The guard put a sword and 
buckler into the hand of the christian and he 
was leftalone. He drew the mantle from his 
face and benta slow and firm look around the 
amphitheatre. His fine countenance and lofty 
pearing raised an universal shout of admira- 
tion. He might have stood for an Apollo en- 
countering the Python. Could I believe my 
senses? Constantius stood before me. 

All my rancour vanished. An hour past, I 
could have struck the betrayer to the heart ; I 
could have called on the severest vengeance of 

‘man and heaven to smite the destroyer of my 
child. But to see him hopelessly doomed, the 
man, whom I had honored for his noble quali- 
ties, whom I had ever loved, whose crime was 
at the worst but the crime of giving way to the 
strongest temptation that ean bewilder the heart 
of man, to see this noble creature flung to the 
savage beast, dying in tortures, torn piece-meal 
before my eyes, and his misery wrought by me, 
I would have obtested earth and heaven to save 
him. But my tongue cleavéd to the roof of 
my mouth. My limbsrefused tostir. I would 
have thrown myself at the feet of Nero; but I 
sat like a man of stone; pale, parylized; the 








’ ‘beating of my pulse stopped, my eyes alone 


were alive. 

The gate of the den was thrown back, and 
the lion rushed in with a roaranda bound that 
bore him half across the arena. I saw the 
sword glitter in the air; when it widved again 
it was covered with blood. A howl told that 
the blow had beendrivenhome. The lion,one 
of the largest from Numidia, and made furi- 
ous by thirst and hunger, an animal of prodi- 
g.ous power, crouched for an instant, as if to 
make sure of his prey, crept a few paces on- 
ward and sprang at the victim’s throat. He 
met with a second wound, but his impulse was 
irresistible. A cry of natural horror ran round 
the amphitheatre. The struggle was for in- 
Stant life or death. They rolled over each 
other ; the lion reared upon his hind feet, and 
with gnashing teeth and distended clawssprang 
upon the man; again they rose together.— 
Anxiety was at its wildest height. Thesword 
now swung aroundthe champion’s head in 
bloody circles. Thy fell again covered with 
blood and dust. The hands of Constantius 
had grasped the lion’s mane, and the furious 
bounds of the monster could not lose the hold; 
but his strength was evidently giving way ; he 
still struck terrible blows,but each weaker than 
the one befure ; till collecting his whole force 
for a last effort, he darted one mighty blow in 
the lion’s throat, andsunk. The savage yelled 
and spouting blood, fled howling around the 
arena. But the hand still grasped the mane,and 
his conqueror was dragged whirling through 
the dust at his heels. A universal outcry now 
arose to save him, if he were not already dead. 
But the lion, though bleeding from every vein, 
Was still too terrible, and all shrank from the 
hazard. At last, the grasp gaye way, and the 
body lay motionless on the ground. 

What happened for some moments after, I 

know not. There wasa struggle at the portal, 








n female forced her way through the guards, 
ttished in alone, and flung herself upon the 
victim. The sight of a new prey roused the 
lion; he tore the ground with’his claws; he 
lashed his streaming sides with his tail; he lif- 
ted up his mane and bared his fangs. But his 
approaching was no longer with a bound; he 
dreaded the sword, and came snuffing the blood 
on the sand and growling round the body in 
circuits still diminishing. 

The confusion in the vast assemblage was 
now extreme. Voices innumerable called for 
aid. Womenscreamed and fainted, men burst 
into indignant clamors at this prolonged cruel- 
ty. Even the hard hearts of the populace, ac- 
customed as they were to the sacrifices of life, 
were roused to honest curses. The guards 
grasped their arms, and waited but for a sign 
from the Emperor: But Nero gave no sign. 

I looked upon the woman’s face ; it was Sa- 
lome! Isprang to my feet. I called on her 
byevery feeling of nature to fly from that place 
of death, to come to my arms, to think of the 
agoniegof all that loved her. 

She had raised the head of Constantius on 
her knee, and was wiping the pale visage with 
her hair. Atthe sound of my voice she looked 
up, and calmly casting back the locks from her 
forehead, fixed her eyes on me. She stil| 
knelt; one hand supported the head, with the 
other she pointed to it, as her only answer. I 
again adjured her. 

There was a silence of death among the 
thousands around me. A fire flashed into her 
eyes—-her cheek burned; she waived her hand 
with an air of superb sorrow. 

‘Iam come to die,’ she uttered ina lofty tone. 
‘This bleeding body was my husband. I have 
no father. The world contains to me but this 
clayinmyarms. Yet,’ and she kissed the ashy 
lips before her, ‘yet my Constantius, it was to 
save that father, that your generous heart defi- 
edthe peril of thishour. It was to redeem him 
from the hand of evil, that you abandoned your 
quiet home! Yes, cruel father, here lies the 
noble being that thfew open your dungeon, that 
led you safe through the conflagration, that to 
the last moment of his liberty, only thought 
how he might preserve and protect you.’— 
Tears at length fell in floods from her eyes.— 
‘But,’ said she, in a tone of wild despair ; ‘he 
was betrayed, and may the power whose thun- 
ders avenge the cause of his people, pour down 
just retribution upon the head that dared-——’ 

I heard my own condemnation about to be 
pronounced by the lips of my own child.— 
Wound up tothe last degree of suffering, I 
tore my hair, leaped upon the bars me 
and plunged into the arena by her side. ; 
height stunned me, I tottered a few paces and 
fell. The lion roaredand sprang uponme. I 
lay helpless under him: I felt his fiery breath ; 
I saw his lurid eye glaring ; I heard the gnash- 
ing of his white fangs above me. 

An exulting shout arose; I saw him rear as 
if struck, gore filled his jaws. Another migh- 
ty blow was driven to his heart. He sprang 
high in the air with a howl. He dropped; he 
was dead. The amphitheatre thundered with 
acclamations. 

With Salome clinging to his bosom, Constan- 
tius raised me from the ground. The roar of 
the lion had roused him from his swoon, and 
two blows saved me. The falchion had bro- 
ken in the heart of the monster. The whole 
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multitude stood up supplicating-for our lives: 
inthe name of filial piety'and heroism. Nero, 

devil as he was dared not resist the voice of 
popular feeling. He waved a signal to the 

guards ; the portal was opened, and my child- 

ren, sustaining my feeble steps, showered with 

garlands and ornaments from innumerable 
hands, slowly led me from the arena. 








WESTERN WOMEN, 


I saw there a couple of splendid western 
beauties. The south produces elegant women 
and the valley of the Mississippi splendid ones, 
There is an originality, a raciness among the 
women of the west, which is eminently attrac- 
tive. They touch the confines of civilization 
and barbarism with such a daring grace, that 
the precise ‘petites maitres’ of the Atlantic are 
thunderstruck or turned into gaping statues at 
their fascinating wildness and enchanting auda- 
city. A western or asouth-western belle, fresh 
from the woods is a sealed book to an Atlantie 
dandy. He cannot understand her; he has 
not the key; she is beyond his vision. To 
know them properly, to estimate them accu- 
rately, we :nust have been loston the Allegha- 
nies ; shipwrecked on a foreign coast; taken 
sherbet with the Turk ; tasted the river Jordan, 
or been killed and eaten by pirates. It is quite 
distressing to see the Atlantic belle pick her 
way through a crowded drawing room. They 
sometimes stand on the outward edge of the 
crowd and look despairingly at a friend at the 
other end of the room, as one would look at 
the spires of Cincinnati from the pinnacle of 
the Alleghanies, or a traveller look across the 
Arabian deserts. A western belle dashes thro’ 
the crowd as she would through the river moun- 
ted on horseback. Nothing impedes her, she 
makes manners and controls the rules of soci- 
ety as she marches through it—throwing dan- 
dies aside as the ship does the billows. The 
southern fine lady glides like a sylph; full of 
feeling and passion, wich give edge to her con- 
versation and fire to her eyes. 

[Eastern paper. 








Adventures of a Royal Diamond. 


The Sancy diamond has been purchased by 
the Emperor of Russia for 500,000 rubles. It 
came from India, and has been in Europe four 
centuries. Charles the Bold wore it on his 
helmet at the battle of Sancy where he lost his 
life. It then went to the King of Portugal, 
who sold it to Mr. Nicholas Harvey Sancy for 
one million of francs. At the time of his em- 
bassy at Soleure, Henry III. enjoined him to 
send the diamond in order to pledge it; the 
servant entrusted with it being attacked by rob- 
bers, swallowed it,and was murdered. 
ordered the corpse to be opened, and the dia- 
mond was found in the stomach. James II. 
possessed it in 1688,when heesca France. 
It belonged to Louis XIV., and is XV. 
wore it in his hat athis coronation.» This dia- 
mond has the shape of a pear, is of the first 
water, and weighs 534 carats. 













An Irishman going to be hanged, begged that 
the rope might be tied under hig arms instead 
of round his neck, ‘for, says Pat,‘I am so re- 
markably ticklish in the throat, that if tied 
there, I’}] certainly kill myself with laughter.’ 
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HUMOROUS. young man, and off he went. So,says I,John- , taste for music, went to his honor the Mayor, =— 
—- ny, Icome arter Soph Slow to come and dew | and lodged grevious complaints agaifist ; 4 
GIDEON GREENTREE’S adventures | thingsfor Uncle Siah. Says he, I guess Soph | distinguished hornist, (I use a musical ‘ an 
im search of a GAL. aint goin to live nowhere, nohow, for I’ve been setting forth that he disturbed the Publi¢ bo, ae 
Jist arter trainin day, last spring, our folks courtin her all winter. Says I, none on your | som with his soul-stirring instrument. oo. 
kicked up the darndest rumpus about nothin, business, I guess you're kind of jealous, aint | such an accusation he was brought before the ot 
any on you ever did hear on—they told Uncle you? Jist then 18 CRMC Soph Slow, Kit Da-} municipal functionary, and received a WOREE 
Siah—any on you know Uncle Siah? Siah } Vis and Nance Higgins and a hull basket full | andawful reprimand. Jimmystood the outthe im 
Pancas! Why he was captainof the militia! | more on ‘em. Says I, gals, how de dew?— | as if Satan had not only allowed him hisg nid the 
wears a cockade on his hat as large as a dinner | Said they all kept as well ascommon, Says I, color, but also his courage. His reply Was ¢g, quiet surf 
plate. They told him as how they wasn’t go- Soph, I come to git you to come and live with | gent and conclusive : ‘Look here your hong? Jigen und 
into do’ the drudgery and spinnin tew—and | Uncle Siah and dewthings. She said she was | said he, ‘I han’t no disposition, by no meas the rocky | 
Het and Lid, you know Het and Lid I guess ? | out of a place, she didn’t care an’ she did—took | complain of them ’ere people as has complajgs gum *° 


They said they would clear right down to Jes- 
se’s, if he didn’t get a gal to come and dew | 
things. So,says he to me, Gid ; he always cal- 


led me Gid, (my name is Gideon,)—Gid, rig 
up the wagon and go downto Margery Slow’s, 
and see if you can find her darter home, and 
git her to come here and do things for us. So, 
I rigged up the wagon and critter, Spankin 
Jack it was; I guess some of you’ve seen him 
—and off I started for Dog-Hollow. I stopped 
at widow Ruth Perkins’— guess some on you 
knows Ruth? gota son Johnny : dreadful nice 
young man ; his mother says he'll be sixteen 
mext grass—went in, says I Ruth how de dew? 
said they keptas well as common except John- 
ny ; and he has the tarnal ague agin. Says I, 
Ruth,I guess you can’t tell where I mout be a- 
ble to git a gal tocome and dew things for Un- 
cle Siah, can you? So, says she, I guess I 
might: there’s Soph Slow’s out of a place, and 
she'll hire outat the common wages to anybody. 
So, says I, Ruth,I guess I'll stay and take some 
supper, and then go and hunther up. She 
said I mout, and she expected Elder Perry, to 
supper, as he is cominto lector bout jinin tem- 
perance meetin. So, arter a bit, Elder Perry 
come, put/his critter up, and then went to look 
for Johnny. Couldn’t find him high or low, 
jJooked under every corn-basket, under the 
wood-pile, in . ¢ hen-roost and corncrib, but 
couldn’t find Johnny: at last we heard the 
darndest snorin thatever any on you did hear, 
—looked under the barn and there the tarnal 
critter lay fast asleep and had the old sow for 
a pillow. His mother said he had been hunt- 
ing eggs, guess he was fatigued, said we'd bet- 
ter not wake him, or he’d be cross; well, we 
went to the house and by this time supper was 
ready. Elder Perry axed if there wasn’t no 
old orchard inthe house. Ruthsaid there was 
little she kept for Johnny when he got the ague. 
Says he, lets havesome on’t. By gosh, he took 
it by the word of mouth; I guess he didn’t 
hold on to it pokin neither; axed me if I 
wouldn’t have some. I told him [ would,butI 
guess there wasn’t much left after he had a 
swig at it. So, we set down to supper, and jist 





no more about Johnny Perkins than she did a- 


bout Tobe Robbins, for both of them was as clear 


of wit as asheep was of bristles. So, ’twas 
| gittin latish, past milkin time I reckon, and I 
told Soph I guess’d we'd be goin ; and I pitch- 
ed her into the wagon, got in myself, bid wid- 
ow Ruth good by, and off we started—had a- 
bout six miles to go over atarnation ruff road, 
and jist as we got along by Smith’s mill, you 
know where it is, the tarnation thing stopped. 
Says Soph, what’s the matter with the wagon ; 
I told her I didn’t know ; lay on the gull, Gid 
saysshe ; ’twant no use, it would’nt budge a 
peg. So we gotout and walked to the the top 
of the hill; got in agin ; went pretty well till 
we got toa big mud puddle, and by thunder, 
down came the eternal thing cosock. Soph 
went heels over head, and I went head over 
heels, and Spankin Jack came down along side. 
Soph lost one shoe; I lost a Barlow knife that 
Itraded with Jake Lukens for; gin him a 
watch key for it; woul’nt took a great deal for 
it; had Adam and Eve on it. 
Soph out of the mud, and come to look at the 
wagon, found that flea-bitten Johnny was the 














on the fore axeltree, and left the linch pin out. 
It was near about day when we got home ; set 
by the fire to dry the mud. Then, when the 
gals got up, lord! I guess they didn’t laughnor 
nothin ; cousin Sal she sniggered right out 
loud ; I laughed tew till my boots bursted, for 
Soph had lost Johnny’s, watch, when she tum- | 
bled in the mud. I told her I guess’d if he did 
not get it afore the mill teams came along,he’d 
find the wheels off and the linch-pin out, and 
run down in the bargain. Never mind, we’re 
goin to camp meeting next week, and if we 
don’t serve him a Yankee trick—why I guess 
it aint no matter. 


LOGIC, 


By-the-way, speaking of the last trumpet, 


a turn down the lane and said she didn’t care 


Then, [helped | 


cause of it all; he took and put the hind wheel | 


} 


| time,” replied the boy. 
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edof me. Folks in my line can bear up 
of considerable in the way of epithets, withog. 
changing color, or gettin’ mad. But I do say. leisdre 
that I axes them as charges me with maki te inquiri 
too muchnoise in the world,why they havegot Bis over « 
such an antipathy agin’ my horn? And | Jeetingar 
should like to know, if my litlle tin affairtpouje [a gratiuc 
les them so now, how they will feel whem tig [anialcon 
come to hear the big trumpet that is to be dleway Ber ¢ 
the day of judgement—calling them, just as like” civilian 
| ly as not, to a coal-hole a mighty sight blacker i. 
than the one I come from ? hnewled 
The Mayor was non-plussed—and the coal .. 
man went twanging on his ways. The officer ’ 








lessings | 
could no mere stand his logic than his OPPO Beale of cir 
nent could his horn.  Bhedispons 
(Ollapod—K nickerbocker, worsh 
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SPEAK BY THE CARD. | 

The Baltimore Visiter gives the followings 
“Flow does the thermometer stand ?” askeda@y 
father of his son. “It don’t stand at all, sir, iy 
hangs was the reply.” “But I mean how high 
is it?” “Just about five feet from the floor?=F 
“Pooh! you fool, how does the mereurpy 
| range?” “Up and down—perpendieularly” 
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| ‘The reader will remember another similar. 9/7?“ 
| “What is ratio, John” “Ratio Sir?” “Ye, wn" 
/ratio!” “Oh, sir—Ratio, why ratio is propot led th 
tion!” ‘Very well, but what is proportion? b, anc 


“Oh, proportion,sir,why proportion is ratio.”— 
“Certainly, but what are ratio and proportion 
both?” “TI can only answer one question ata 
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Desperate remedy for a desperate disse 
ease. 
Dr. Rand was called to visit a hypochondri-e © 
ac patient, who fancied she had swallowed@ 
mouse. On entering the roomthe Jady exclaim 7 
ed, “Dear Doctor! I’mso glad to see yout 
am in such distress, such@pain! Oh, Doctor! 7 
Doctor! I’ve swallowed a mouse!” “Swal 
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makes me remember the reply of aveteran old 
charcoal man, of Philadelphia, weil known to | 
the citizens thereof for the sonorousness of his | 





as Elder Perry was sayin somethin bout tem- 
perance meetins, as how he was president of | 
one on ’em, in comes Johnny, with his hat 

smashed all over his eyes, and his fingers in | 
his mouthm Johnny, says Ruth, what’s the 
matter. hy, Says he, ’ve got the darn’d e- 
ternal agué agin, and the old hen’s picked me, 
and I’m all full of fléas. Why, Johnny, says 
his mother don’t you see Elder Perry. Elder 
Perry be damned, says Johnny. Oh Johnny! 
you didn‘t mean to say that? Yes I did, by 
Satan, and Ill say it agin if Pm a mind to.— 
So, elder Perry thought as how he’d be going. 
You see the old orchard began to work, till 
Ruth, goodly said, Johnny wasa promising 





tin horn, and the excellence of his commodity. | 
Honest Jimmy Cuarcoat!—he is removed from | 
among the quick and numbered with those who | 
have jumped from the shoal of time into king- | 
dom come. He wasacheerful good-hearted | 
citizen ; and though he did not certainly move | 
in the first circles, yet he spread light and heat | 
wherever he went—not by his person, howev- | 
; for if ever there was a man who looked | 
like a plenipotentiary fresh from the court of | 
Tophet, Jimmy was that individual. Well,as | 
[ have said, he had a most vociferous horn, and | 


er : 


unremitting were the blasts which he protru- | 
ded through the same upon the general ear.— 
At last,some evil disposed citizens, having no | 






lowed nonsense,” replied the doctor, in his 
mild and pleasant manner. “Oh,no! doctor!” 
said the patient, “it is not nonsense, it is @ 
mouse, a live mouse—he ran down my throat 
when I was asleep with my mouth open, andl 
feel him now creeping about my stomach, and 
trying to gnaw out. Oh! doctor, do prescribe 
something quick, orI shalldie.” ‘Preseribe,? 
said the doctor, “yes, ll prescribe something 
that will cure youina minute.” “What isit, 
doctor ? V’lltake any thing you order.” “You 
must, my dear madam, swallow a cat—if that 
don’t cure you, nothing will.” It was effeetu- 
al, [Boston Transcript, 




















Self-examining societies are strongly recom 
mended in some of the papers—to consist of one 
member each. 
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Woren1P.— Wherever we direct our vision through- 
gat the immensity of the visible creation, whether it be 
nid the tempest-driven billows of old ocean,or upon the 

it surface of the unruffled lake—whether upon the 

undulating meadow, the shady forest, or among 
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te rocky aisles of the “‘templed bills” of earth, whose 

yrets are wreathed with the storm-cloud ; or sent to 

igrestigate the labyrinth of human nature, whose vari- 
sand complex pathways are a mystery to man him- 
gf; all, all possess a monitory voice more potent than 

g bandred howilies from the lips of mortals, that tel!s 

ie inquiring sou! who is guided by the lamp of Reason, 

it over all this beauty and sublimity is stretclied the 
entingarm of an Omnipotent First Cause. A feeling 
if gratitude seems to bean inherent quality of man’s 
gaialconstruction, and hence it is that the darkest sav- 
we upon the islands of Oceanica, as well as the proud- 
acivilian in this our enlightened land, turns to some 
itject upon which this feeling may be poured out as an 
knowledgement for the reception of fevors that have 
itigaied social miseries, or enhanced social or individ- 
pleasure. 
mings have sprung, 
Buk of civilization , his conceptions of the character of 
iedispenser of good was proportionably elevated.— 
fhe worshipper of idols constructed by his own hands, 
we'down with reverence before his rude altars, and 
d@pon the production of his own creation as the 
fille l¥pe of Deity. dark and consum- 
ignorance shrouded his intellect, and he tooked not 

md material matter for the Author of Good. Still 

worshipped. When Philosophy dawned upon the 

of man, and tanght hii to investigate cause and 

d, he learned that the Sun was the great vivifier of 

vegetable, nay, even the animal creation,and he bow- 

fothat luminary with humble adoration. Still he 

ipped. Reason, Scienceand Truth joined philos- 
in its Jabors of mental reformation, and the fields 
ther were traversed in search of knowledge. Sci- 

# led the mental powers, Reason schooled them to re- 

hand Truth corrected every errcr, until it was 

wvered that that which seemed a creator was but a 

uiure, and Deity was farther removed from mortal 
Theimagination having reached the u/timatum of 

#rant energies, returned to earth, and erected an al- 
dedicated to the ‘Unknown God ;” and it was at 
shrine that thousands poured out their orisons.— 
loo worshipped. At length a brighter ray, the 
of Revelation, penetrated the veil of mystery that 
g between man and the pavilion of the Almighty, 
Error sped to the dark- regions of chaos abashed 
tonfounded, ‘The volume of Truth was then un- 

and its page of wonder spread out to the nations 
fe Earth, from whence they might receive instruc- 
aad be happy. 

Mhough man hath an inherent principle which leads 
adore, yet, he needs incentives to induce him te 
tke devotion as he ought. And does it matter at 
thrine he kneels, so long as sincerity marks the aet, 
kvotion dwells in his heart? Does it matter 

& he worships in his closet, in the public sanctu- 
tin the great temple of nature? The latter hath 
fal influences, superior to the precepts of men, 

if he wil] go forth with a mind formed for instruc- 
had read daily lessons from the Book of Nature, 
first partaken of the fount of inspiration, he will 
#0 return with an exalted conception of the om- 
and omnipresence of Deity, and declare that 
*“fool” indeed who “hath said in his heart thereis 
Convinced of his existence, he looks with 
rand admiration upon the perfection of his works; 
warbling of birds, the murmur of the moun- 
aw, the hum of millions of insects, or the roar 
Mighty thunder, he hears a voice of adoration aud 
Which awebies the sympathies of his heart and 





























Z'hat object is the source from which his 
and as man progressed in the 


Ignorance, 


ya 


to bow the knee amid the multitude of wor- 








shippers around him. This is ao altar where sectarian- 
ism ne’er stood as censor and measured the sentiments 
of the devotee according to the standard of particular 
creeds; and here the proscriptive voice of the bigot was 
uever heard, to mar and desecrate the holiness of pure 
devotion. Here those wranglings which opposite opin- 
ions produce, and which confirm the doubts of the scep- 
tic of the truth, that peace and brotherly-love are the se- 
quents of Religion, are never heard ; for the great Pre- 
ceptor points to but one track to be pursued, and that is 
purity of purpose—to but one object to adore, and that 
is Gop. 





Tue Gem.—We have received the first two numbers 
of a neat little weekly periodical bearing the above title, 
published at White Plains, Westchester county, by El- 
nathan Arnold, Price 75 cts. per annum, We wish it 
success. 





Dunnina.—OfF all the various ills which ‘flesh is 
heir to,”’ there is none so detestable, so inquisitorial in its 
nature, so humiliating in its application, so heartless in 
ite conclusions, so aristocratical and anti-republican in 
iis operations as that of a dun, especially if it be in the 
| hand or mouth of a disinterested scullion, who has heard 
his master swear over unpaid bills, and denounce his 
debtors as varlets and villians. It is detestable, for it is 
an intruder, and all intruders aredetestable. It matters 
not whether you are going to a wedding or a funeral— 
whether you are about to be married or bung, if it hap- 
pens to be in the neighborhood, it is sure to be neigh- 
borly andgive youa call. Itis inquisitorial, for it ex- 
torts confessions of poverty, misfortune, misery, and al- 
most crime, before it can be appeased and persuaded to 
utter the delightful sentence ‘I’ll call again.’ It is hu- 
miliating, for it exposes one’s want of memory,—lack 
of business qualities —in short it turns the purse inside 
out and exhibits its emptiness, It is heartless in its 
conclusions, for if the ‘ready’ is not forthcoming at the 
first solicitation, why, surely your business is flaggiug, 
—your credit must be on the wane—used to pay debts 
without asking,—bankruptey as sure as preaching !— 
It is aristocratical and anti-republican, for it is a very 
autocrat in its nature. Its mandates are law, its will is 
arbitrary, it owns no fellowship with plebians, but, con- 
scious of its dignity and exclusive rights, it converses 
only of the purse aod prison, and haughtily boasts there 
isnoalternative. Why,we detest the very name of dun, 
and were it not that provender is a necessity in perpet- 
uating the identity of soul and body, we should be al- 
most persuaded todrive the potent dwarf from our pres- 
ence and neverask a delinquent subscriber to the Casket 
to ‘fork up’ arrears. Butalas! “man is fearfully and 
wouderfully made,’ and to exist requires food and rai- 
ment, and to get these requires “filthy lucre,” and for a 
publisher to procure it, subscribers must be generous. 








An Innovarion.—The Schah of Persia, fraught 
with a desire to have his country keep pace with his 
western neighbors in the march of civilization, has ab- 
rogated a custom that has been in vogue since the days 
of Belshazzar, and produced an excitement that agitates 
the whole Eastern world. Hehas thrown open the gates 
of his harem, and set its female inmates at liberty, which 
example has been followed by all the nobles throughout 
his dominions. It was believed that the Sultan of Pera 
would follow the example also. We hopcto see bigamy 
depart from that classic land, and connubial affection ex- 
ert its single and potent power over the hearts of a na- 
tion who are strangers to its purity. 





CHARADES,— Will 
fond of light amusement give solutions to the following 
enigmatical trifles ? 

1. My first is a common expression for anger, my 
second the name of a species of grain, my thirda Yan- 
kee cognomen for a young lady, and my whole a pasto. 
ral song. 

2. My first is an exertion of strength, 
the place where Joseph’ 


my second is 
s brethren concealed him, my 
whole is the most prominent and sacred place in the 
house of worship. 








| 





a 
some of our readers who are | 


3. My first signifies the centre or interior of any 
thing, my second is the name of a vessel, my third is the 
last but one of the six days labors of the Creator, my 
whole is a naval officer. 

4. My first is the general appellation of a virgin, my , 
second is that which all mankind are seeking te obtain, 
iny whole is a calamity. 

5. My first is the miser’s god, my second an organ of 
sense, my whole an important office in a bank. 

6. My first is employed in war, my second in com- 
merce, my whole is an ecclesiastical bonor. 

7. My first is a drinking vessel, my second a nether 
extremity, my whole a portion of a poem. 

8. My first is apart of an old lady’s dress, my second 
a letter of the alphabet, my third a lower part of the 
face, my whole a female garment. 

9. My first is a domestic animal, my second acommen 
term for mother, my whole a settled notion. 

10. My first is an act which all must perform,my sec- 
ond is a creeping vegetable, my whole is a term for su- 
preme excellence. 

—_—_—_—_———— 
Summary of passing Events. 

Child dropping.—A very considerable excitement bas 
been occasioned at Petersburgh, Virginia, by the discoy- 
ery of a new born infant left at the door of a gentleman 
in that city. It was enclosed in a pine box wrapped in 
a flannel shirt, and contained also a memorandum writ- 
ten in an elegant band, stating that the child was of re- 
spectable and wealthy parents, who would reward the 
person that should take careof it. There was also a 
gold ring and a $5 bill in the box. The cbild it is sup- 
posed was alive when left at the door: 


“Come under my hat, and savea ducking,” said an 
impudent fellow to a pretty little Miss, in the street in 
Baltimore on a rainy day. “There is one calfs head 
under it already, and that’s as many as it will conyeni- 
ently cover,” replied the damsel. 

Premature Interment-—In a French work on the 
uncertainty of the signs of death, and modes of burial, 
a fact is brought forward of a man now alive who has 
been buried twice. 

The horses of of the extra Providence stages, with 9 
ladies and 2 children in, and 2 gentlemen on the top, 
having been left at the tavern door at Dedham, untied, 
became frightened, ran away, and in turning a corner, 
suddenly capsized the carriage and broke it, wounding 
and bruising the inmates, some of whom were covered 
with blood, but no bones broken. 


Among the inconveniences arising from. the easterly 
storm was the necessary postponement of the annual 
sheep-shearing frolicin Nantucket. It would have been 
more inconvenient to the poor animals to abide the pelt- 
ings of the pitiless storm without their great coats, — 


The celebrated Dr. Antomachi, physician to Napoleon 
during his exile at St. Helena, is now in Mexico, for the 
purpose of analyzing certain mineral waters. 

Chancellor Kent and Washington Irving, are rurali- 
zingin Massachusetts, having visited New-Bedford, 
Plymouth, Boston, &c. in their tour. 

A strawberry was raisec this year in the garden of 
Mr. Pyne of Middletown, Connecticut, measuring six 
inches in circumference. 


Thesoldier who h ~ the good fortune toeapture San- 
ta Anna, wasa Mr.Sylvester of Cincinnati, 


It is stated that Mr. Van Buren is sitting for his bust 


| to Mr. Powers, a sculptor in Washington. 














DIED, 


On Saturday the 9th inst., at his resideuse i in the town of 
North East, Capt. Jacos Daxin, aged Ob years. 


+. Very onddenty, | in this villa on on the 9th inst., Pures C 
APPEN aged upout 

Dr. Tappen has been lon ant a. favorably k 
citizens generally as a ware and ex 
surgeon, and as an upright 

a numerous Circle of re ntver he was end 
affectionate husband, fatherand “ a 
Jesus Christ, his memory will pol i ea be he 

once a firm and gentle, a decided 

T om 5. on _ not to his death 

he lived, and not to the menaee —_ 

mourn his death may appeal for Kt 

claim with graitude to God, “Blessed are the ae 


the Lord. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
LINES, 


Written at the request of Miss M— S———— ona Ceda™ 
Tree near the tomb of Washington, (a piece of which is in 


Ber possession.) 


BY DE WITT CLINTON JUDAH. 
Memento of departed days, 
Who can unmoved upon thee gaze ? 
Perchance thou erst has been the pride 
Of Him who slumnbers by thy side— 
Of him whose war-notes rent the air, 
That Freedom should no fetters wear. 


And when success had crown’d his blade, 
I ween he oft has sought thy shade 

To ponder o’er Columbia’s weal, 

And seek her bleeding wounds to heal : 
In peace or war she was his bride, 

He’d woo’d her with life’s gory tide ! 
Cedar of Vernon! May each storm 

In vain pass by thy hallowed form— 
Not e’en the lightning dare invade, 

*Tis Washington whom thou dost shade! 
Sacred his dust, his name a charm 

To keep thee safe from every harm! 





: For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
AMERICAN GENIUS. 
Vivid as the lightning’s blaze, 
Rapid as the comet’s light, 
Gentle as the lunar rays, 
Piercing as the solar light. 


First to own the rightsof man, 
First to plead their injured cause, 
First despotic reign to scan, 
First to abrogate its laws. 
Proud oppression stands aghast, 
Reason hoids a firmer sway, 
Commerce rears its tow’ring mast, 
Science makes a rich display. 


See young genius burst its tomb, 
Brilliant as the flood of day, 

Breaking through its native gloom, 
Shining with unclouded ray. 


Washington, his country’s love, 
Now embalmed in holy death, 
In peace was gentle as the dove, 
In war was fierce as tempest breath. 


See a Franklin’s giant mind 

Snatch the lightning from its sphere ; 
And a Fulton’s powers combined 

His stupenduous structure rear. 


Now the monument# of fame 
Daily meet our gladdened sight, 
Proud to save a Fulton’s name 
From oblivious shades of night. 
Now a Clinton grasps the west, 
Where Superior rolls his tide; 
Huron and Lake Erie blest, 
Claim the Hudson as their bride. 


See the infant village swell, 
Where the panther used to howl , 
Now enlightened statesmen dwelig 
W here the savage used to prowl. 


Viewa Jackson spring from nought, 
At the people’s call preside ; 

With a love of country fraught, 
His career his country’s pride. 


Clay and Webster’s name will grace 
The gilded pages of our fame ; 

The hand of time can ne’er deface, 
The brightness of their vocal flame. 


Volume’s might be stored with names 
Which adorn our western sky, 
Who have strong, have equa! claims, 
But my space will not comply . 
Poughkeepsie, 7th Mo., 1836. Ann Exiza Jane. 
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From “A Day in the Woods. ”’ 
THE EVENING HYMN. 


How many days, with mute adieu, 
Have gone down yon untrodden sky ! 
And still it looks as clear and blue, 
As when it first was hung on high. 
The rolling sun, the frowning cloud, 
That drew the lightning in its rear, 
The thunder tramping deep and loud, 
Have left no footmark there. 


The village bells with silyer chime, 
Come softened by the distant shore ; 
Though I have heard them many a time, 

They never rung so sweet before. 
A silence rests upon the hill, 

A listning awe pervades the air ; 
The very flowers are shut and still, 

And bowed as if in prayer. 


And in this hushed and breathless close, 
O’er earth, and air, and sky, and sea, 
That still low voice in silence goes, 
Which speaks alone, great God ! of Thee. 
The whispering leaves, the far off brook, 
The linnet’s warble fainter grown, 
The hive-bound bee, the lonely rook,— 
All these their maker own. 


Now shine the starry hosts of light, 
Gazing on earth with golden eyes ; 
Bright guardians of the blue-browed night! 
What are ye in your native skies! 
I know not! neither can I know, 
Nor on what leader ye attend, 
Nor whence ye came or whither go, 
Nor what your aim or end. 


I know they must be holy things, 
That from a roof so sacred shine, 
Where sounds the beat of angel-wings, 

And footsteps echo all divine. 
Their mysteries I never sought, 

Nor harkened to what science tells, 
For oh! in childhood I was taught, 

That God amidst them dwells. 


The darkning woods, the fading trees, 
The grasshopper’s last feeble sound, 
The flowers just wakened by the breeze, 

All leave the stillness more profound, 
The twilight takes a deeper shade, 

The dusky pathwavs blacker grow, 
And silence reigns in glen and glade,— 

All, allis mute below. 


And other eves 9s sweet as this 
Will close upon as calin a day, 
And, sinking down the deep abyss, 
Will, like the last be swept away : 
Until eternity is gained, 
That boundless sea without a shore, 
That without time forever reigned, 
And will when time’s no more. 


Now nature sinks in soft repose, 
A living semblance of the grave ; 
The dew steals noiseless on the rose, 
The boughs have aimost ceased to wave ; 
The silent sky, the sleeping earth, 
Tree, mountain, stream, the humble sod, 
All tell from whom they had their birth, 
And cry, ‘*Behold a God !” 





THE ORPHAN BALLAD SINGERS. 


Oh, weary, weary are our feet, 

And weary, weary is our way ; 
Through many a long and crowded street 
We've wandered mournfully today. 

My little sister she is pale; 
She is too tender and too young 
Tobear the antumn’s sullen gale, 
And all day long the child has sung. 


She was our mother’s favorite child, 
Who loved her for her eyes of blue ; 


And she is delicate and m ild— 
She cannot do what I can do. 
She never met her father’s eyes, 
Although they were so like her own 
In some far distant sea he lies, 
A father to his child unknown, 


The first time that she lisp’d his name, 
A little play ful thing was she ; 
How proud we were,—yet that night came 
The tale how he had sunk at sea. 
My mother never raised her head— 
How strange, how white, how cold she g 
It was a broken heart they said— 
I wish our hearts were broken too. 


We have no home-—we have no friends; 
They said our home no more was oura— 
Our cottage where the ash-tree bends, 
The garden we had filled with flowers ; 
The sounding shells our father brought, 
That we might hear thesea at home ; 
Our bees, that in the summer wrought 
The winter’s golden honey-comb. 


We wandered forth mid wind and rain, 
No shelter from the open sky ; 
I only wish to see again 
My mother’s grave, and rest, and die. 
Alas, it is a weary thing 
To sing our ballads o’er and o’er— 
The songs we used at home to sing— 
Alas! we have a home no more! 





From the American Monthly Magazine, fori E 
The Burial of the Withlacoc 


Hollow ye the the lonely grave, 
Make its caverns deep and wide; 
In the soil they dyed to save, 
Lay the brave men side by side. 
Side by side they foughtand fell, 
Hand to hand they met the foe ; 
Who has beard his garandsire tell 
Braver strife or deadlier blow 3 


Wake no mournful harmonies, 
Shed no earthly tear for them ; 
Summer dew and sighing breeze 
Shall be wail and requiem. 
Pile the grave mound broad and high, 
Where the martyr’d brethren sleep; 
It shall point the pilgrim’s eye 
Here to bend—but not to weep. 


Not to weep! oh, no! thegrief 
Springing from a blow like this, 
May not seek a fond relief 
In the drops that mothers kiss. 
But the kindling heart shall bear 
Hence the lesson stern and high, 
With as proud a flame to dare— 
Withas calm a throb to die. Ex: 





TO DANDIES, 

Ye mincing, squinting, smoke-faced pretty th 
With corsets laced as tight as fiddle-stsings, 
Choked as a toad, and supple as a cat— 
About the waist D sharp, the pate B flaa— — 
Ye cringing, super-serviceable slaves, 

Ye self-complacent, brainless, heartless k 
Ye lizard-looking apes, with catfish gillse— 
Ye scoundrels! go and pay your tailor’sh 





Large scope of pleasure drowns us likea 
To rest in little is our greatest good. 
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